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3,700. 
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a slightly larger average, owing to some special 
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say), the paperis continued, notwithstanding the 
decease of the one who took it. 
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Index for 1go00. 


THE Index to FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, for 
1900, will be ready, we think, considerably earlier 
than has sometimes been the case. We hope to 
have it ready to go out in good time, this month. 

We have a list of those who bind their papers, 
and to whom we regularly send the Index, each 
year. If any not on this list desire an Index, 
notice should be sent us, and we will—of course 
—cheerfully forward one. 
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messages, is ten cents. Itisa ‘‘ slot machine,” 
you pay your dime each time you use it ;—if you 
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not so important as the box number. 


The ‘‘ Bartlett Tours.” 


THE “ Conducted Tours 
for the season of 1901 are advertised elsewhere in 
this issue. They go to all the principal countries 
of Europe, and those of our readers who are 
thinking of a visit abroad should send for the il- 
lustrated booklet describing them. 

The president of the Company is Edward C, 
Dixon, of this city, well known to many Friends. 


Bartlett Personally 


Prospects for 1go1. 


WE set off with the new Century, cheerfully, in 
a business way, and hope to have a good expe- 
rience in all directions. 

We have received a number of new names to 
begin the year with, and shall be glad to have 
more. 


*,* We mention again that it helps very mater- 
ially the prompt receipt of letter mail when it has 
on it Box 924. Thestreet number is less import- 
ant. 
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PRIVATE HOME AND EDUCATION FOR 
little girls among Friends. Bucks county. Address 
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PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON | 


can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
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Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Always ask for Wurtman’s Zt costs only 25c. a can. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
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JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
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LECTURE COURSE 1900-1901 


III. Sixth-day, First month 18, 1go1, at 8 p.m. 
Bliss Perry 


‘Literary Fashions.” 


| IV. Sixth-day, Second month 15, 1901, at 8p.m. 
amilton W. Mabie 
‘\A Great Man of Letters—Dr. Johnson.”’ 


| \V. Sixth-day, Third month 15, rgor, at 8 p. m. 
Henry Van Dyke 
‘*The Moral Law in the Domain of Art.” 


Course tickets for these three lectures, $1.25. 
Single admission, 50 cents. Tickets may be 
| obtained at Association Building, 140 N. 15th St. 


} N GR PH a 
GEO. B. COCK, STENQGRAPHER, 
' N. E. Cor. Broad and 


Telephone 3-56-53 D. Chestnut Sts. 
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Does LEATHERINE 


really make Shoes WATERPROOF ? 
Here is absolute proof that it does: 


MaAnArrey, Pa., February 6, 1900. 
Imperial Leather Preserver Co., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN :—After giving ‘* Leatherine’’ a severe test 
by walking througn snow and slush for about twelve hours my feet 


remained perfectly dry. I can 


cheerfully recommend’‘* Leath- 


erine ’’ not only as an absolute waterproofer of boots and shoes, 
but it keeps the leather soft and pliable and more durable. 


Yours truly, 


Ask your Grocer or Shoe Dealer for ‘‘ LEATHERINE.” 


(Signed) GUY FE, COURATT, 


Treasurer Mahaffey Boro. 


If they do not keep it, 


send 25 cents for a package, postage paid, to 


THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER MFG. CO., 
212 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
4 
Ler us lift up our heads in hope. The twentieth 
century may have truer and richer blessings in store for 
us than any that have gone before it. 


Tuomas HopckKIN. 


Conclusion of an article reviewing the 19th Century. 
(Partly printed in this issue.) 


FOR THE NEW DAY. 


LONG as thine Art shall love true love, 
Long as the Science truth shall know, 
Long as the Eagle harms no Dove, 
Long as thy Law shall by law grow; 
Long as thy God is God above, 
Thy brother every man below— 
So long, dear Land of all my love, 
Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall grow, 
—Sidney Lanier. 


THE WORLD’S TREND IN THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY.' 
BY THOMAS HODGKIN, D. C. L. 


NOTWITHSTANDING what I have said as to the undue 
preponderance of fiction in our literary output, the 
century has not been an unfruitful one in other de- 
partments of literature, especially in poetry. The 
great names of our pre-nineteenth century of course 
live still, and will live forever as long as English 
souls are in any degree attuned to the melody of noble 
words. But it must be admitted that many of the 
poets whose lives Dr. Johnson thought it worth his 
while to write have fallen quite dead to this genera- 
tion. ‘Then consider how many poets have sung to 
us beautiful songs in the century that is now closing, 
the century of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and the two Brownings. 
It is always difficult to judge when close at hand of 
the true greatness of a poet, but I have confidence 
that some at least of the names will look even larger 
to posterity than to their contemporaries, as Helvel- 
lyn and Fairfield tower more conspicuously over 
their fellows the further you sail down Windermere. 

It is time to pass from social and literary topics 
to the political changes of the century. It opened 
with Napoleon the foremost man in Europe ; and for 
the first decade his power grew and grew till his 
eagles seemed— 


1From an article in the London Friend. Thomas Hodgkin refers 
in opening to the relatively small number of centuries, in the Christian 
era, the great progress in the steamship, railway, and telegraph since 
1800, the immense increase in postal carriage, the shifts and changes 
in literature, and then proceeds as above. (Parts of his article refer 
mainly to England. ) 


** to veil 
Earth with their haughty shadow, and displayed— 
Till the o’ercanopied horizon failed— 
Their rushing wings.’’ 

Then came five years of tremendous struggle, in 
which the World-conqueror was indeed overthrown, 
but liberty was not won for the nations. Reaction 
against the revolutionary spirit was for a generation 
all that kings and emperors could think of by 
way of statesmanship. Though for some reasons, 
especially for the restraints imposed on militarism, 
we look back on “the forty years’ Peace’’ as a golden 
age for Europe, they were not without their dark 
shadows, especially in the sternness with which 
in many countries of Europe all liberal thought and 
aspirations were crushed beneath the iron heel of 
despotism. Then came the earthquake of 1848, by 
which every throne in Europe, save those of England 
and Russia, was shaken. Reaction followed; it 
seemed as if absolute monarchy would again triumph ; 
but, partly it must be confessed, on account of the ill- 
advised Crimean War, partly owing to the action of 
that strange, sphinx-like man, Napoleon III., the 
struggles of the mid-century ended in the establish- 
ment of some sort of constitutional rule in every 
country on the continent save Turkey and Russia. 
It seemed as if democracy were going to win a cer- 
tain triumph. Men dreamed of the near approach of 
a time when kings and emperors, if still suffered to 
exist, would be of but small account. Such is em- 
phatically not the state of affairs which we behold at 
the end of the year 1900, when we may say it rests 
absolutely on the will, almost on the mood, good- 
tempered or ill-tempered, of two young men, Wil- 
liam II. and Nicholas II., whether Europe shall 
continue to cultivate the arts of peace, or shall 
engage with all her millions in the battle of Arma- 
geddon. 

What are the causes of this reflux of what 
seemed to be the victorious tide of democracy? 
Chiefly two—the growth of the military spirit, and 
the keen edge of racial antagonism; and both at 
least indirectly are due to the great upturner Napo- 
leon. It was he who, by the humiliating conditions 
which he imposed on Prussia after the Battle of Jena, 
forced her into the institution of a national army ; 
that institution which has since been adopted by 
every nation in Europe except our own, and which 
has resulted in the presence of nearly three millions 
of men under arms. I think we must also admit 
that it was the insulting domination of Napoleon 
which evoked and intensified the national spirit of 
Germany, so long rent and torn by the petty rivalries 
of princes and grand dukes. German students began 
to sing, ‘‘Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland?”’ 
and answered their question with a wide-reaching 
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claim which alarmed other nationalities. Pan-Ger- 
manism has been answered by Pan-Slavism. The 
Magyar, the Roumanian, the Bulgarian, have all 
asserted their rights to separate national existence, 
and at this day there are manifold uneasy aspirations 
arising out of this new principle of nationality, 
which may at any moment kindle wide conflagration 
in Europe. 

Though democracies are often bellcose, there is 
something both in militarism and in the exaggerated 
spirit of nationalism which in the end works against 
democracy. We see it at this day in France, where 
the party which calls itself Nationalist works with 
scarce any disguise against the Republic. We have 
seen it in our own country, both at the beginning and 
end of the century, in the ascendency which war has 
given to the Conservative party. We perceive the 
same tendency to have been at work three thousand 
years ago in the nation of Israel. ‘‘ But the people 
refused to hearken unto the voice of Samuel; and 
they said, Nay, but we will have a king over us; so 
that we also may be like all the nations ; and that our 
king may judge us, and go out before us, and fight 
our battles.’”’ Moreover, it must be confessed that 
the various Parliaments, which the European nations 
have generally adopted in imitation of England, 
have not been altogether successful. If any large 
part of what we hear is true, jobbery and corruption 
flourish in many of them, and in a few, notably inthe 
Parliament of Austria, obstruction, accompanied by 
actual physical violence, is so rampant that it seems 
as though the emperor would be compelled to abro- 
gate the Constitution, and would be forced back 
even against his will into the paths of absolutism. 
Altogether, the outlook for rational, well-ordered 
human freedom is not too encouraging at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. 

In this connection a word must be said as to the 
progress of Socialism. Though the theory is as old 
as Plato, it had not many practical adherents before 
the beginning of the century. During the past two 
generations it has undoubtedly made way, more per- 
haps on the Continent than in this country, and it 
now commands the adhesion of a large and powerful 
party in the German Parliament. Is it destined to 
win some signal triumph in the century now opening 
before us? Iam not so unwise as to prophesy, but 
I know what I desire: that Socialism as a universal 
and compulsory system (which seems to me to be 
antagonistic to liberty) may lose its votaries, but 
that—as I remember hearing an acute thinker pre- 
dict some twenty years ago—the State may be more 
and more willing to give a Socialistic turn to its leg- 
islation in the generations that are to come. It has 
already done this in reference to the education of the 
children of the poorer citizens. It seems willing to 
do it if a suitable method can be discovered in refer- 
ence to old age pensions. It might surely do a 
great deal in reference to the amenity of our great 
cities and the improvement of the dwellings of the 
poor, and yet not have done too much. 

Lastly, a few words on the most important sub- 
ject of all, the subject of religion. In a certain sense 


I think it may be said that the Christian religion has 
a stronger hold on the souls and consciences of men 
than it had one hundred years ago, but that the 
progress of scientific inquiry, and especially the gen- 
eral acceptance of the doctrine of evolution, has 
brought us face to face with some intellectual diffi- 
culties which were not known aforetime. The old 
coarse and bitter attacks on Christ and the Scriptures, 
which were prevalent at the time of the French Rev- 
olution, find little favor now, at any rate with persons 
of education and culture. Nay, it seems to me that 
one seldom meets with anyone who would say, even 
if all the restraints of convention were removed, 
‘We will not have this man to reign over us.” 
Though many complain of ‘ dogmatic” teaching, 
and probably very few even of the ministers of re- 
ligion are deeply interested in the questions discussed 
at Nicza and Chalcedon, there is a widely diffused 
feeling that Jesus Christ is in very deed the Saviour 
of mankind, and that if we lose faith in him we 
should lose all. 

At the same time there is no doubt that some 
minds have been disturbed by the immense discov- 
eries of science which make it impossible to accept 
some passages in the Hebrew Scriptures as literally 
and absolutely true. I mean, for example, the 
Usherian Chronology of the Creation and the Uni- 
versal Deluge, which is a fair deduction from the 
Book of Genesis, but which no one who honestly 
inquires into Egyptian and Assyrian antiquity can 
any longer accept as accurate. All this called for a 
new “‘orientation’’ on the part of Christian believ- 
ers. Instead of setting up a theory of the equal 
value and equal infallibility of all parts of Scripture, 
they ought to have candidly and humbly inquired 
what was involved in a revelation of the Divine pur- 
poses to man ¢hrough men, and—tentatively—what 
were the respective limits of the Divine and the 
human inthe great co-operation. Many devout and 
honest inquirers have practically done this for them- 
selves, but it can hardly be said to have been yet sat- 
isfactorily accomplished for the people. I cannot 
resist the feeling that in this matter some part of the 
work which God designed us to perform in the nine- 
teenth century has been left over, somewhat selfishly, 
to our descendants in the twentieth. 

And in this connection I must say that in my 
view the greatest spiritual misfortune of our country 
in this century has been that which is called the 
‘‘ Oxford Movement,” which began in its third de- 
cade, and which apparently has not yet expended its 
force. I gladly recognize the zeal, the earnestness, 
the self-devotion which so may of the Ritualist 
clergy have shown and are showing. But the move- 
ment was essentially a turning back into the darkness 
of the Middle Ages. It was a glorification of rite 
and form and ceremony, when God, as I believe, 
would have led his people upward into a more spirit- 
ual clime, into a more “ reasonable service.”’ It gave 
afresh vigor to the claims and pretensions of the 
priesthood in the name of that which is in truth the 
least sacerdotal of all religions. Moreover, at a time 
when thinking men required all the help which holy 
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men could give them, in order to reconcile the old 
visions of the things of God with the new and wide 
and bewildering horizons opened out to them by 
science, the Oxford Movement recalled and fixed 
their attention on things which, with all due allow- 
ance for the beliefs of others, one must think of as 
“the childish things” of Christianity—‘ the mixed 
chalice,’ “‘ hiding the manual acts,” “‘the use of in- 
cense,” “lighted candles,” and so forth. One knows 
the secret thought with which some of these things 
are done, and there is in it a certain sentimental 
beauty of its own. But can they be of the infinite 
importance which you attribute to them, in the sight 
of the High and Holy One which inhabiteth eter- 
nity ? Oh, you dear zealous adherent of the English 
Church Union, may one, without disrespect, quote 
to you the words of the Apostle: ‘ Howbeit in 
malice be ye children, but zx understanding be ye 
men”? ? 

And now what prospect confronts us as we cross 
the invisible line and venture into the new century? 
I am not by nature a pessimist, but I cannot hide 
from myself that some heavy clouds are piled upon 
the horizon, threatening the happiness of our country 
and of the world. I need not enumerate them, hav- 
ing hinted at some of them in the preceding pages. 
It may be that we need that chastisement ‘“ whereof 
all are partakers’’ ; better even so; better chastened 
than left to the devices of our own proud and foolish 
hearts. But let us not doubt that he who has 
brought the human race and our section of it so far 
on the upward road has still a care for the creatures 
of his hand. Let us lift up our heads in hope. The 
twentieth century may have truer and richer bless- 
ings in store for us than any that have gone before it. 

Nil desperandum, Christo duce et auspice Christo, 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SMELL AND BEAUTY OF WOODS. 
II. 

TuE beauty of woods is much more fully recognized 
than the value of their odors. Modern decorators 
have made extensive use of them, and almost no 
dwelling is now erected without its chambers fur- 
nished in woods of natural hue. As the thoughtful 
hang a picture to be seen, so the discriminating in 
woods place a panel or frame showing the inner grace 
of oak or pine, or maple, where it may readily catch 
and rest the eye. 

Such a panel or grace-wave of the wood is even a 
safer decoration than a picture, for while we may tire 
of the latter from some latent fault of coarseness or 
inharmony, not felt at first, we shall grow only more 
and more fond of the lines etched in the wood by the 
same hand that traced our own finer lines of spirit. 
I mention this as a fact and not as a beautiful theory. 
We never tire of wood in its natural forms. 

It is not alone of this conventional value, and its 
recognition, of which I now would speak ; but of the 
more delicate virtues that reside in our northern 
woods, not pronounced enough in richness of color- 
ing, or striking enough in veining, to be decorative in 
the general sense. Of these, a number of common 


woods are overlooked, being of dull or quiet tone or 
color. Often they are made so by their very dense- 
ness of texture and fineness of grain, fitting them for 
high uses. 

If our people, taught first by art schools and in- 
spired by life, should sometime become artistic and 
produce wood carvings, naturally and from their own 
designs, after those of Italy or the Black Forest, as 
shown at our world’s fairs, they may be at some loss 
for a material to take the place of the light brown 
walnut in which European artists love to work. 

Our own black walnut is almost too sombre for 
most subjects, and has open grain. Other hard 
woods are often too open in grain or coarse of tex- 
ture for such artistic uses. But here are pear and 
apple and wild cherry (already well known) and half 
a dozen other, fine grained woods, to their hand ; 
hickory, white without and red-brown within, osage 
orange, dense of texture and bright yellow of hue, 
peach and plum and domestic cherry, beautiful fre- 
quently, but too soft usually for anything permanent, 
yet often adaptable. We need have no alarm ; when 
the workmen come the wood will be at hand. 

The possibilities of an old apple-orchard in fur- 
nishing material for wood-carving, the finer carpentry, 
and small cabinet work is measureless ; and what a 
wood the apple often is, rare in denseness of texture, 
and of grain and hue so fine that varnish, unless 
delicate, obscures its beauty. Even a section of one 
tree may mean a choice bracket, box, or cherished 
article if the mechanic of the house hath time and 
taste and is a worker in woods. A habit of noticing 
these natural veinings and colorings soon begets a 
love of them that abides. 

Formerly this was the field of the cabinetmaker, 
and he was almost alone. Our cabinet shops of forty 
years ago were lumbered up with sticks and clubs 
and slabs and nondescript pieces of apparently worth- 
less wood, of all manner of irregular shapes. These 
were pieces of value in the eyes of their owner, for 
they were selected bits which stood curing in his 
dusty shop for future use. Here would be pieces of 
black and of white walnut, or rich cherry with perhaps 
a natural wave at the heart, a slab of curled maple 
(curly maple we called it), or a burl of other wood or 
some wood-freak, which might aid in enriching his 
constructed articles. Sometimes his feeling went 
farther than the utilities. 

Happening to see and remark on one occasion 
some beautiful veining in a piece of old furniture in 
his shop, the owner, an old cabinet-maker of a line 
of cabinet workmen, beamed with pleasure and eagerly 
showed me more. Finally, as I was leaving, he 
stayed me with beckoning finger and disappeared 
under his neatly-appointed work-bench. He was 
given to strong drink, the gossips told, but I was 
reassured when he emerged not with a bottle but with 
a white-oak knot, the size of a foot-ball. ‘I want 
to show thee something,” he said. 

The knot had been planed on one side and, smiling 
with anticipation, he wiped the dust gently away from 
the smooth surface and polished it with a cloth, dis- 
playing wonderful richness of graining and a variety 
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of hues running through half a dozen tones and 


colors. He held it to the light that the sun would 
shine on its beauty of chance-work or design, passing 
his hand over it lovingly as he did so. 

“I have kept it by me for ten years,” he said, 
«just to look at.” 

It was, after all, a little private tipple of his own, 
that he had kept, of a kind that did no harm. In 
recalling him, for he is now long passed away, I find 
myself setting this against the other and more selfish 
taste, which he finally overcame. My abiding mental 
picture of him is always the best and most refined he 
ever showed me,—the kindly, beaming, almost trans- 
figured face of an old man, as he displayed in the 
light to one younger, and enjoyed, the beautiful thing 
he had found in the wood. St. &. 

Chicago. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 
OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 2. 
THE NEW COVENANT. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—I will put my law in their inward parts and 
in their hearts will 1 write it.—Jeremiah, xxxi., 33. 


Before study of lesson read Jeremiah, xxxi., 23-40. 
Tuis portion (Jer., 30-33) of the prophecies of Jere- 
miah deals with Israel’s restoration. It is promised 
that the nation shall not wholly perish. It shall be 
restored, Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, and one of 
David's line shall again rule over Jehovah’s chosen 
people. For the first time the title, ‘‘ my servant,”’ 
is definitely applied to the nation (xxx., 10) anda 
future crowned with peace and comfort ig promised 
to it. Even the “lost tribes”’ of the north are in- 
cluded in the gracious promises (xxxi., 2-9). 

But that section which chiefly concerns us in our 
present study is the prophecy of the so-called ‘‘ New 
Covenant,” by which the restored nation is to be gov- 
erned (xxxi., 31-34). This shall be no outward law, 
no written code, but a law “‘in their inward parts and 
in their hearts.”’ 

We have already seen that Jeremiah had an 
active part in promulgating the written law of Deut- 
eronomy (Jer., xi., 1-8). It can hardly be doubted 
that the prophetic group hoped for great results from 
the adoption of-this law throughout Judah. Corre- 
spondingly great, therefore, must have been their 
disappointment at the speedy failure of all their 
hopes. In the great prophecy before us, Jeremiah 
rises grandly above that disappointment, takes a new 
hold on faith, and sets forth in stately words the 
promise of another and a higher law—a promise the 
fulfillment of which the world still awaits, yet not as 
those without hope ; for upon this dawning ray of a 
great truth there have followed others, growing more 
and more toward a morning when the Sun of Right- 
ousness shall indeed arise: when “they shall teach 
no more every man his neighbor for all 
shall know the Lord from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them.” 

Many of us have been much concerned in labor 
for legislation along lines of temperance, purity and 
other phases of general righteousness. It will be 
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well for us to avoid too great discouragement in case 
of failure on the one hand, too much elation when 
temporary success is attained, on the other. The 
lesson of all the past is that a written law is of no 
avail except so far as it isan outward and visible sign 
of an inner law already written in the hearts of the 
people. So long as the people are hostile or indiffer- 
ent, such laws are of little or no value. 

This must not be understood, however, as a de- 
nial of the value of labor for legislation of the kind 
mentioned. But the labor must be expended in 
awakening the people, in securing recognition for the 
law within. Once that is obtained the law without 
follows as a matter of course. It is well worth while 
to consider if all reform work would not be accom- 
plished more effectively by an earnest general effort 
to arouse the national conscience to really desire the 
triumph of right, than by putting a like amount ot 
effort into specific reforms. 

For it must be admitted that the main difficulty 
in the whole work of ethical betterment is the fact 
that the great mass of men do not care very much 
for such betterment. There is a very general prefer- 
ence that right shall prevail if it can be accomplished 
without much inconvenience—without interfering 
with individual property or reducing the individual 
income. But of readiness to sacrifice leisure, money, 
comfort for the general good, there is no such abund- 
ance. The plea most effective in this present day, as 
in those past, is the plea of self-interest, and not the 
broader and greater demand for the common good 
of all. 

It might seem at first glance that this is a de- 
spondent view of present conditions. But a candid 
recognition of things as they are is not necessarily a 
despondent view, but is, indeed, the only proper basis 
for active labor in reform. And there are at least 
two phases of the matter that are ignored in the 
above statement—two forces that make for righteous- 
ness and justify the courageous outlook. One of 
these is the fact that there are many individuals, 
though the number is small in proportion to the 
total, who do live by the inner law, putting obedience 
to it above all other activities. And when we look 
back over historic times we must recognize that such 
men have always been relatively few ; probably their 
number to-day is as great or even greater than at any 
previous time. How few were the followers of the 
prophets !—how few have labored with the reformers ! 
Yet they have won their way. 

The second phase on which we may base our 
faith in the future is the historic evidence of God’s 
active presence in human development. If we are 
living in a time of moral depression, such times there 
have been before and they have been aroused, vivi- 
fied, and uplifted by recurring epochs of renewed life. 

‘*He is not dead, he doth not sleep. 
The wrong’ shall fail, the right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good will to men.”’ 

Let us remember the great wave of faith and 
healing which broke over England at the time of the 
great Reformation, or over America when the iniquity 
of slavery was swept away. Let us remember that 
in God’s sight ‘‘a thousand years are as yesterday 
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when it is past.” The inner law will yet replace the 
outer law. The habit of righteousness which com- 
mands men in all ordinary common-place relations is 
an earnest of greater things to come. 

But such healing faith must not excuse us in 
slothful waiting for God to act. He has chosen in 
human affairs to work through human instruments. 
It is the glory of man and his sole glory}to become 
such an instrument. 

Topics suggested for study and comment: 
1. Habits as Examples of the Inner Law. 2. The 
Enforcement of Unpopular Law. 3. The Teaching 
of the ‘‘ New Covenant.”” 4. How shall a revival of 
Religious Life be Accomplished ? 





“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.—Matt., xxi., 9. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Matt., xxi., 1-17. Revised 
Version.—Parallel matter may be found in Luke, xix., 
29-46 ; Mark, xi., 1-11 ; and John, xii., 12-19. 

Tue entry, called often the Triumphal Entry of Jesus 
into Jerusalem, on the First-day preceding his death, 
was, it has been said, the single occasion in his life 
when he publicly assumed any other attitude than 
that of teacher and preacher. The event is described 
in all the gospel books (as referred to above), but in 
Mark it is not placed in the same connection as in the 

others. 

The entry was made the next day after the Sab- 
bath-evening supper in the house of Simon at Bethany, 
—therefore on the first day of the week. According 
to the common judgment of scholars, this was the 
10th of the Jewish month Nisan, and corresponds to 
the 2d of our month called April. 

Bethphage, mentioned in v. 1 (the meaning of 
whose name is place or house of figs), was a village 
near Bethany, “over against’”’ it. No trace now 
remains of Bethphage. Between the two villages 
and Jerusalem, a space of two miles, rises the Mount 
of Olives, to a height 2,724 feet above the Mediter- 
ranean level. From it you may look down upon 
Jerusalem. There are two roads from Bethany into 
the city, one steep and winding over the mountain 
summit, the other more southern and easier, the usual 
way for horsemen and caravans. It is the latter which 
it is supposed Jesus may have followed. 

Departing from Bethany in the morning, Jesus 
and his companions went only to Bethphage, hard 
by, and thence the two disciples were sent to bring 
the ass and her colt. When they had been brought 
and he had taken his seat—upon the colt as scholars 
conclude—the party set forward towards Jerusalem, 
and then occurred the salutations of the people, the 
cries of “Hosanna!” etc. (Hosanna was a Hebrew 
salutation, originally an ejaculatory prayer, ‘“ Save, 
now!’ which became in time a salutation of praise 
and compliment. ) 

The roads, no doubt, were filled with the people 
gathering at Jerusalem to prepare for the Feast of the 
Passover, which was to occur four days later. The 
expression “ multitude,” however, used in the account 
(vs. 8, 9, 11) must not be taken too literally. Judea 


was but a small country, and the numbers coming in 
by this mountain road from the east would be rela- 
tively small, also. Even in the midst of these Jesus 
and his followers, had he gone on foot, would have 
been probably little noticed. The Jewish ceremonial 
occupied the thoughts, no doubt, of those who were 
not bent upon more worldly concerns. 

The manner of the entry into the city is much 
dwelt upon, usually, by writers on these passages in 
Matthew. It has been regarded as fulfilling the lan- 
guage of prophecy in Zechariah, ix., 9, where occur 
almost verbatim the words cited here in Matthew, 
the 5th verse of our lesson. When we recall that 
Matthew’s account is peculiarly the Jewish one, in 
which the derivation of Jesus, his mission and his 
work, from the Old Testament account is always 
kept in view, we may note the significance to be at- 
tached to verses 4 and 5. The citation from Zecha- 
riah is not alluded to in Mark or Luke, but is in John, 
—as though John, having been made up from the 
other three (“synoptic”) gospels, had derived this 
allusion from Matthew. 

However we may regard, or not regard, the riding 
upon the ass’s colt as fulfilling the hope of the Jews 
in the time of Zechariah for an outward king who 
should appear, so mounted, riding into Jerusalem, we 
can appropriate gladly the lesson that this Prince 
came not as a warrior or conqueror, not to do 
violence or shed blood, but as a Prince of Good-Will. 
In that day it was especially warriors who rode horses ; 
the ass,—by no means despised, but, on the contrary, 
highly honored,—was used by the judges, by the 
ancient kings of Israel, by merchants, by those en- 
gaged in peaceful avocations. 

The advent of Jesus was thus especially and no- 
tably one of peace, and was thus consistent with all 
his teaching, with his whole course of action, and 
with the influence which his life and death have ex- 
erted upon the world. In this entry into the great 
city of his people, where for once he was acclaimed 
and cheered, he rode with meekness and kindness. 
‘“‘ There was no sign of conquest, there were no spoils, 
no prisoners, it was marred by the’ presence of no 
wounded, by no mourning for the slain.” 

‘Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord!” the crowds along the road cried, as they 
spread the palm branches. True, indeed; for this 
was and is the mission and the office of Jesus. He 
came in the name of the Father, and as a revealer of 
the Divine qualities. 


It was the kingly spirit in Israel, inspired by a 
military ambition, that established a military despot- 
ism in Israel. It was this same spirit that took pos- 
session of the Republic of Greece and transformed it 
into an empire ; and it is precisely this same spirit 
that tortured the people of the little, municipal re- 
publics of Italy at the time that their rulers or kings 
were fired with the ambition to make, each of his 
little municipality, a great military or maritime power ; 
and this same spirit, I am persuaded, is fastening itself 
on our political life to a greater or less*extent.— Scott 
F.. Hershey. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach | ” 
that we have amongst us many sincere and devoted 


us mot later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


FRIENDS IN THE NEW CENTURY. 
Art the end of the nineteenth century it may be said 
to be very precisely two hundred and fifty years since 
the Society of Friends arose, for the activities of 
George Fox began about 1650 to assume the form 


individualized new body of religious believers. 


Friends still a living body and a real force. 
their future to be? 
signify to them? What will they be to it ? 

However often it has been said, none of us can 
hold the saying lightly that the world never needed 
true Quakerism more than now. 
Quakerism is that which the world, when it pauses to 


think, recognizes as the ideal of the age in which we 


simplicity, and brotherlikindness. 
We may perceive, no doubt, in the briefest and 


most summary glance at this point, why the Friends | 
Their ideal is too | 


have not made more headway. 
difficult for the world’s instant adoption. They find 
it, as we all well know, very difficult for themselves. 
In so far, therefore, as the Friends have presented to 
the world a definite ideal of life they appeared to it 
“unpractical ’ and unattractive, while, in the particu- 


lars in which they were untrue to their own standards | 


they naturally exerted no influence, and were but a 
negative force. 

It is quite impossible, we believe, for Friends to 
forecast their future far beyond to-day’s light. They 
cannot say what will be the word concerning them at 
the end of the twentieth century. But they do not 
need to concern themselves on this point. If their 


message and influence are needed, will they not supply | 


the need? 

We may fairly suppose (may we not?) that a re- 
ligious body which has survived for two centuries and 
a half, never large, but always relatively small, and 
which at the end of that considerable period, finds 
itself adapted to the performance of an important 


duty, possessed of some peculiar elements of strength, | 


and taught by experience its own best way of working, 
—that such 4 body is likely to persevere and to con- 
tinue. It seems unlikely that because the world has 


| must be 
After two centuries and a half, then, we find the | 


What is | 
What does the new century | 


| Prime Minister, 


grown less hostile to the Friendly doctrine that that 
doctrine is more likely to fail, and those holding it to 
disappear. Under conditions which do not so strongly 
antagonize Quakerism as those of its earlier life, it 
should prosper rather than decline. 

We may be encouraged, surely, by the evidence 
men and women. None of us, looking about, can 
doubt that there are Friends to-day whose attachment 


| to the principles of the Society is firm, and their de- 
| votion to its ideals steadfast. 


We could name many 
who are of this class, some advanced in life, others 


young and with, we may hope, a long career before 


them. To these Friends surely other Friends must 
of drawing out from the “churches” a definite and | 


be attracted ; to the standards which they bear others 
drawn. There are Friends in different 
“bodies,” and with different membership connections, 
but wherever found and however attached many of 
them, we believe, cherish the ideals of Woolman and 


| Whittier, and desire to see them established in the 
| world’s life. 


Such conditions and aspirations create 


| a common tie, and make it impossible that there 
For in fact true | 


should be any actual separation of feeling. If we 


| are gathered in different folds, but look to one Shep- 


| herd, we are of the same great flock. 
live—a realization in actual life of sincerity, integrity, | 


Ar Westminster meeting, London, a few First-days ago ; 
(Eleventh month 25), Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson spoke 
from the text, ‘‘ That ye may be children of your Father 
which is in Heaven,’’ and referred in his communication very 
earnestly to the devastation being done by the British armies 


| in South Africa. 


‘‘For this hateful crime of farm-burning and war on de- 
fenseless non-combatants, he said, the nation was now mak- 
ing itself responsible, unless indeed some voice of protest 
might be heard from those who still claimed that the Sermon 
on the Mount had never yet been repealed. In keeping 
silence we might be regarded as accomplices. That was why, 
loath as he was to draw a judgment on others, he felt com- 


| pelled to raise his voice against this example of ‘man’s in- 


humanity to man.’ ’’ 

At the meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, the 
Meeting for Sufferings, at London, Twelfth month 7, the sub- 
ject was introduced by Howard Hodgkin, who was present 
by request, and after discussion, in which John Edward Ellis, 
M. P., John Morland, Ellen Robinson, and others spoke 
earnestly, it was decided to present a memorial to the 
Lord Salisbury, and a committee was 
appointed to prepare it. 


In his speech in the House of Representatives on the 
Army bill, Representative S. W. McCall, of Massachusetts, 
showed that the cost of the American army is now greater 
than the cost of both the French and German armies united. 
The two together now amount to $255,000,000 per annum. 
In this is included the cost of pensions and fortifications. 
The army bill which S. W. McCall was discussing means an 
annual expenditure of $113,000,000, exclusive of pensions, 
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which now amount to $145,000,000. These bring the total to 
nearly $260,000,000 which, it will be seen, is in excess of 
the joint cost of the French and German armies. 


A FRIEND writes us from New York on the subject of a 
typographical error in the issue of. Twelfth month 15. It is 
on page gio, second column, 27th line from bottom, now for 
non, —it should be non-sectarian,’’ instead of now sectarian. 

Our correspondent adds some observations on the object- 
ionableness of typographical errors, with which we cordially 
agree. We were glad he had but one to remark. 


THERE is a very suggestive point in the short article which 
we copy from an exchange journal, describing the good effects 
of the visit of the Cuban teachers to this country last summer. 
The suggestive point is this: How much better, how much 
less costly, how much more effective, such a proceeding 
would have been, if done ten years ago, than the wars and 
fightings that have happened since! One would have been a 
hundredth—or five hundredth—part of the cost of the other, 
and would have established good will; the other, wasteful 
and destructive of life and value, has created ill will, and 
inflicted wounds which long years may not heal. 


THE English Friends who have gone to South Africa with 
relief for women and children suffering from the war are 
Joshua Rowntree, of Scarborough, with his wife, Isabella 
Rowntree, and their nephew, Harold T. Ellis. The monthly 
meeting to which they belong, Hull and Pickering, gave them 
a minute of encouragement, setting forth their errand very 
fully and sympathically. 


BIRTHS. 
STAPLER.—Twelfth month 26, 1900, at Edgewood, 


Bucks county, Pa., to Eugene and Ruth Kenderdine Stapler, 
a daughter, who is named Marian Elizabeth. 


MARRIAGES. 
PUSEY—WOOD.—Twelfth month 27, 1900, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, under the care of London Grove 


Monthly Meeting, Pa., Samuel H. Pusey, son of Edwin and | 


the late Elizabeth H. Pusey, of Chatham, and Mary E. Wood, 
daughter of Ellis Pi and Rebecca M. Wood, of Doe Run ; all 
of Chester county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BELL.—At Bloomfield, N. J., Twelfth month 28, 1900, 
Hannah A., widow of James Bell, and daughter of the late 
Othniel Alsop, aged 82 years. Interment at Stroudsburg, Pa. 

BILDERBACK.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 24, 
1900, Joseph Bilderback, son of Dr. Francis and Rachel W. 
Bilderback, of Salem, New Jersey, in his 20th year. 

He was a member of the Class of 1902, at Swarthmore 
College, but recently had commenced to take a course in 
medicine at tne University of Pennsylvania; a member of 
Salem Monthly Meeting. 

CHANNON.—At the residence of her son, Charles K. 
Channon, Germantown, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 15, 
1900, Jane W., widow of Alpheus Channon, in her 76th year. 


town, N. J., Twelfth month 25, 1900, Sarah, widow of Isaac 
Collins, in her 87th year. 

DENN.—At Frankford, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 20, 
1900, Clayton Denn, aged 78 years; a valued member of 
Frankford Particular Meeting, and the Monthly Meeting held 
at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

GARRETT.—On Twelfth month 23, 1900, in East 
Goshen, George S. Garrett, in his 89th year ; a professor with 
Friends. Interment at Goshen Friends’ grounds, 


HOOPES.—Twelfth month 20, 1900, William W. Hoopes, 
in the 75th year of his age. Interment at Friends’ burying- 
ground, Hockessin, Delaware. 

HULTS.—In Philadelphia, suddenly, Twelfth month 29, 
1900, Ann Eliza, wife of Ellsworth H. Hults, and daughter of 
Janet and the late Jonathan Bullock, in her 57th year. 

LIVEZEY.— At Germantown, Philadelphia, Twelfth 
month 21, 1900, Ann Louise, widow of Thomas Livezey, 
aged 88 years. 

MARSHALL.—In West Chester, Pa., at the home of her 
daughter, Rebecca R. M. Temple, Twelfth month 22, 1900, 
Hannah T. Marshall, in the rooth year of her age. 

She was a Friend, and attended meeting as long as her 
strength would permit. She was born near the old meeting- 
house, in London Grove township, Chester county, Third 
month 17, 1801, and was the last of a family of five brothers 
and sisters, all of whom lived to advancedage. She was the 
mother of thirteen children, five only of whom survive her. 
She had ten grandchildren, twenty-three great-grandchil- 
dren, and one great-great-grandchild. 

‘She was a remarkable woman, retaining all her mental 
faculties until the last few months. Her memory was some- 
thing wonderful, and her stories of events that took place 
nearly one hundred years ago were interesting. Always of a 
cheerful disposition, she made a host of friends, many of 
whom paid visits to her from time to time, she being well 
pleased to have them call at any time.”’ eee 

PARRY.—Twelfth month 28, Ig00, at Byberry, Pa., 
Reuben Parry, in his 76th year. 

PRATT.—Twelfth month 23, 1900, Lydia Trimble. wife 
of Enos L. Pratt, in the 82d year of her age; a member of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting of Friends. Interment in Friends’ 
grounds, south of West Chester, Pa. 


VISITS BY ISAAC WILSON.—I. 

In response to the expressed wish of our friends, I 
herewith commence the mention of our movements 
for the period that we may be from home. We left 
Bloomfield on the 18th of Twelfth month, spent a 
few days at Guelph with our daughter and husband, 
and on First-day drove about nine miles (with the 
mercury at zero) to Rockwood, to attend the little 
meeting of Friends (Orthodox) that is held there. 
And while it differs in some respects from our own, 
yet the earnestness and sincerity of the members 
gave evidence of true worship, in which I found lib- 
erty to voice the feelings of the life within. The 
friendly greeting at the close, and kind invitation to 
dine in their home was willingly accepted and much 
enjoyed until time to return to Guelph. We felt that 
we had enjoyed the day. 

At 5.30, on Second-day morning, we bade our 
children farewell and took train to Buffalo, N. Y., to 
spend the night with a sister and daughter, but to 
make another early start on Third-day morning for 
Williamsport, reaching there in the evening. We 
spent the night with cousins there, and on Fourth-day 
morning took train for Watsontown and Millville, 
where we were met by our kind friend and host, 


COLLINS. —-At the residence of Amos A. Rogers, Moores- | William Masters, whose home has been open to us 


on former occasions when in this place. And, as 
before, we found his brother David here from Phila- 
delphia. 

At 3 p. m., we met with the meeting of ministers 
and elders, and the two days following attended the 
half-yearly meeting, also two meetings on First-day, 
| all of which we can say were favored occasions and 





| seemingly much appreciated. But I would not weary 
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the reader with a detailed account of these and the 
many calls and visits, while here, fifteen in number 
and five meetings. The time was spent very pleas- 
antly until Fourth-day, the 26th, when we bade our 
friends farewell and made an early start for Watson- 
town, but had only rode a few miles when our train 
was derailed. Finding ourselves midway between 
stations, with but little prospect of getting away, and 
a farm-house being near, I engaged a man to drive 
us ten miles across the country to Danville, from 
where we could make connections with the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad. We were too late, however, to meet 
our Friends as expected at Clonmel, and so must re- 
main at Pomeroy until ten next morning, causing our 
Friends another drive. But we found the carriage 
waiting us and soon were in the home of Bennett 
Walton, and pleased to find our daughter Edith there. 
London Grove, Pa., Twelfth month 28. 1. W. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR’S MEETING. 
On Twelfth month roth Friends assembled at the 
meeting-house in Millville, Pa., to transact the business 
of Millville Monthly Meeting. 

The cheerful, friendly countenances of those gath- 
ered diffused a comfortable feeling amid the silence, 
which deepened into reflection and religious exercise. 
After a Friend had appeared in the ministry, the 
meeting passed to the consideration of the business 
before it; this receiving due attention the meeting 
came to a conclusion. 

The next morning, the 20th, Friends met in the 
capacity of a half-year’s meeting. Isaac and Ruth C. 
Wilson were in attendance. Isaac arose with this 
text, ‘Be stilland knowthat Iam God.” He proceed- 
ed to develop his subject, and with happy illustration 
made it plain that in the language of the text more 
is meant, in the act of worship, because an inward 
stillness than outward stillness most favors that con- 
dition of mind, in which it elevates itself above 
all that is transitory, and so can acceptably perform 
this religious duty. He thought that but few of our 
meetings, if always gathered under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, would be without a vocal ministry. 
The speaking ending, the meeting turned its attention 
to those affairs which require its action. This labor 
being finished, Friends dispersed to their homes. 

In the evening the “ Y,” a juvenile branch of the 
W. C. T. U., appointed a meeting at the meeting- 
house, at which Isaac Wilson was invited to attend. 
Isaac came, and after the object of the organization 
had been explained, he spoke at large on the subject 
of temperance. Then he was requested to give an 
account of the progress of temperance in Canada. 
He related how an election had been held at great 
expense, at which a vote was taken on the suppression 
of the liquor traffic, under the assurance that if it 
reached certain figures, the subject would be con- 
sidered. But the result was disappointing to the 
workers in this field, and what added the weight of 
discouragement and disgust was the action of the 
Dominion Government in dropping the subject with 
such slight consideration. After others had given 


expression to their thoughts the meeting adjourned. 

The Youths’ meeting convened on the 2!st, pre- 
senting a well-filled house and an attentive audience. 
Isaac, in his ministry, touched on several events in 
the life history of Jesus, and as he proceeded placed 
stress upon His obedience to the Divine Will, the 
example and precept by which he taught men what 
lives they ought to live and how to live them, and 
this fact that He gave forth no precept which he did 
not reduce to practice. As in the Divine economy, 
Jesus had a great and unique work to perform, so 
each individual has his portion of labor to accomplish, 
for which he is responsible and which no one can 
accomplish for him, if he neglects it. 

After Isaac had concluded, the stillness was again 
broken by the voice of a woman belonging to another 
denomination who with pleasing tone and mild accent, 
set the seal of approval to what had been spoken. 
Besides, her communication had the effect to solem- 
nize the pause which ensued, as the meeting relapsed 
into silence. Then, Thomas C. Wilson having briefly 
spoken on the liquor question, the meeting closed. 

May the good influence experienced here continue 
with us as a factor in shaping our course, and may it 
not be scattered to the winds by the cares, attractions, 
and absorbing pursuits of life. G. J. 

Bear Gap, Pa. 


NORRISTOWN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 


At Norristown First-day school, at the last ses- 
sion of the year 1900, there was an attendance of 
62 of a total membership of 97. The after exer- 
cises were in harmony with the closing year and the 
dawn of anew century. The Executive Committee 
reported the following officers for the coming year, 
the nominations meeting with cordial approval: 
Superintendent, Alfred W. Wright; Assistant Cuper- 
intendent, Isaac Richards; Librarian, William M. 
Ambler ; Secretary, Bertha Harry. 

The librarian’s report gave some statistics show- 
ing the interest felt in the First-day school. The 
average attendance at forty-three sessions during the 
year was fifty-three, the membership being ninety- 
seven. The superintendent had been present at 
every session, and several members had missed only 
one or two sessions. Ten years ago the member- 
ship was about fifth and the average attendance but 
twenty-three, showing a great gain. There are many 
more children than formerly in the school, the 
greater portion being adults in 1890, while now the 
reverse is true. A member remarked that it should 
not require another decade to double the member- 
ship and attendance, if all were faithful in gathering 
in those in the community who are inclined towards 
Friends. The superintendent said that a start could 
be made by regularity in attendance, interest as well 
as numbers being important. The condition of the 
school, and the meeting as well, is exceedingly hope- 
ful, there being a steady increase in each, notwith- 
standing the recent deaths of aged Friends, four 


‘having passed away within the year, Ann Shoemaker, 


Hugh Furman, Rebecca Cleaver, and Elizabeth Zim- 
merman, all over eighty years of age. At the same 
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time a decided improvement in the growth of genuine 
Friendly feeling is noticeable and most encouraging. 
E. R. 


Nathaniel Richardson, of Byberry, visited ac- 
ceptably Friends’ meeting at Norristown, on First- 
day, the 30th ult. He spoke from the text, “ The 
kingdom of Heaven is at hand,” dwelling on the need 
for more devotion to spiritual interests, and the over- 
throw of selfishness. There was a good attendance. 
Nathaniel also had a welcome word of encourage- 
ment at the close of First-day school, which is held 
immediately after meeting. E. R. 








I have just made a visit to some of the monthly 
meetings in Concord Quarter. I left home on the 
24th (of Twelfth month), and went to Darby ; though 
an hour late, I felt I received some of the crumbs 
that fell from the Master’s table. It was not large, 
but there was life. Going by trolley to Chester, and 
enjoying the hospitality of Allen and Sarah Flitcraft, 
I attended on the 25th the monthly meeting there, 
which might be described in the same words as 
Darby. Going in the afternoon by rail, by way of 
Philadelphia, I spent the evening with our friend 
Lewis V. Smedley, of Willistown, and on the 26th 
attended Goshen Monthly Meeting. In the evening 
I enjoyed meeting with the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion at David C. Windle’s ; it was large, and interest- 
ing. On the 27th, Lewis took me some five miles 
to Concord, to the monthly meeting there, and after 
dining with Rolph M. Harvey (and seeing his fine 
cattle), I returned home, feeling that I had been well 
repaid. I think that if there was more visiting differ- 
ent meetings it would be profitable to visitor and 
visited. W. D. R. 
#4" Moorestown, N. /. 


a | 





Isaac Wilson attended the meeting at Merion, on 
First-day morning last, was at the Colored Home, 
West Philadelphia, in the afternoon (it being ‘‘Friends’ 
day ’”’ at that institution, the fifth First-day in the 
month), and was at West Philadelphia Meeting in 
the evening. 





First-day evening meetings in Philadelphia dur- 
ing First month will be held at Seventeenth St. and 
Girard avenue, at 7.30 o’clock. The company of 
members and all others will be welcome. 


VITAL STATISTICS FOR Igoo. 


WE continue this year an analysis of the death notices 
published in FriENnpDs’ INTELLIGENCER. (The reader 
is referred to the issues for First month 7, 1899, and 
First month 6, 1900, for preceding articles on the 
subject.) During the year 1900 we published 537 
notices of deaths, the larger part of them Friends, 
and the others “ Friendly people.” Of these 44 did 
not give the age of the person deceased. In the 493 
notices in which the age was given an analysis shows 
the following : 
No. Fer cent. 


Under the age of twenty, . . . . 33 6.62 
2oth year and under thirty, .. . 15 3-05 
30th " oe, ..,+ Wl ae 





4oth = GGe 4... 23 4.70 
50th . my, ... 4! 8.28 
60th epi, ... 7 14.43 
7oth " eighty, . . . 143 29.01 
8oth es ueety, . . «12F 28.97 
goth yearand upward, ..... 34 6.90 
: ee eae - 493 100.00 


The average age of the whole number we make 
67.31 years. Four hundred and ten out of 493, being 
83 per cent., were fifty years old or over. 

The following is a list of those who reached their 
ninetieth year or passed beyond it : 


go, Samuel S. Tomlinson, Emerson, O., 12. 17, 1890. 

go, William Kite, Germantown, Phil., 2. 10, 1900. 

g0, Job R. Mather, Whitpain, Pa., 3. 11, 1g00. 

90, Sarah M. Burgess, Fallsington, Pa., 4. 6, 1900. 

go, Daniel Smith White, Darby, Pa., 4. 20, 1900. 

gt, Joseph G. Brown, Preble county, O., 10. 15, 1899. 

gi, Daniel Wing, Quaker Hill, N. Y., 1. 18, 1900. 

gt, Susan Ann Carpenter, Fairport, N. Y., 2. 15, 1900. 
g1, George Carver, Tonganoxie, Kansas, 4. 12, 1899. 

g!, Israel L. Bartram, Willistown, Pa., 3. 20, 1900. 

gt, Sarah H. Paxson, Solebury, Pa., 3. 24, 1900. 

g!, Job H. Jackson, West Grove, Pa., 8. 9, 1900. 

gi, Tacy Fletcher Woolston, Green St.m.m.,Phil., 10.29, 1900. 
gt, Ann Rice, Lahaska, Pa., 11. 6, 1900. 

gt, Mary W. Meredith, Pennsville, Ind., 9. 25, 1900. 

92, Abigal Bond, Baalbec, Ind., 12. 26, 1899. 

92, Mary W. Titus, Westbury, L. I., 1. 11, I1g00. 

92, Sophia R. Durfee, Chicago, Ill., 2. 8, 1900. 

92, Susan L. Thomas, Philadelphia, 5. 18, 1900. 

92, Tacy C. Briggs, Upper Makefield, Pa., 7. 25, 1900. 
92, Samuel Bedford, Lima, O., 8. 3, Igoo. 

93, Esther T. Hawley, Pughtown, Pa., 2. 9, 1900. 

93, Martha L. Barnard, Kennett Square, Pa., 5. 15, 1900. 
93, Caroline Rush Kirk, Germantown, Phil., 9. 13, 1900. 
94, Margaret Robinson, Germantown, Phila., 3. 2, 1900. 
94, Caroline Doughty Merchant, Albany, N. Y., 8. 29, 1g00. 
94, Armoni Hale, Clinton co., O., 9. 6, 1900. 

94, Martha N. Dorland, Pasadena, Cal., 9. 21, 1900. 

95, Henry Cooper, Newtown, Pa., 8. 31, 1900. 

96, Mary M. Dixon, Baltimore, Md., 4. 13, 1900. 

96, Hannah W. Townsend, Westbury, L. I., 3. 4, 1900. 
97, Lanor Nixon Morden Hazzard, Bloomfield, Can.12.17,1899 
98, Sarah Hall Dickinson, West Chester, Pa., 1. 3, 1900. 
98, Harriet De Benneville Keim, Phil., 10. 5, 1go0o. 

Of the above thirty-four persons, 13 were men, 
and 21 were women. The average age of the whole 
number was a small fraction over 92% years. The 
average of the women was a small fraction over 93 4 
years, and of the men 91.4 years. The greater 
longevity of women than men is further indicated by 
the fact that none of the men were over 95, while five 
women exceeded that, and also that nine of the 
thirteen men did notfexceed?91 years, while fifteen of 
the twenty-one women were beyond that. 

Of these thirty-four persons, one, Harriet De B. 
Keim was not a Friend. Benjanim Kite (many years 
librarian of the Germantown Friends’ Library), was a 
member of the Arch Street body of Friends. 

In the year 1898 we published the deaths of 22 
persons who had reached their 90th year, or passed 
it, the oldest .being’ Betty J. Reid, of West Chester, 
Pa., 98 years. In 1899 we published the deaths of 
thirty persons, aged go or over, the oldest being John 
Brown, of Zanesville, Ohio, 99 years. We append a 
statement. 

Year. Whole No. Men. Women. Average Age. 

1898, 22 8 14 93.2 

1899, 30 4 26 93-13 

1900, 34 13 21 92.56 
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Literature. 


CONRAD WEISER. 
A SUBSTANTIAL volume upon the Colonial-Indian 


history of Pennsylvania is just from the press of | 


George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. It is en- 
titled ‘‘Conrad Weiser and the Indian Policy of 
Colonial Pennsylvania ;”’ its author is Dr. Joseph S. 
Walton, Principal of Friends’ Central School, Phila- 
delphia. 

Conrad Weiser was a notable figure in the frontier 
and Indian affairs of Pennsylvania for nearly thirty 
years—say 1731 to 1760. 
beautiful Lebanon valley, at Womelsdorf (Berks 
county), and his remains lie interred there in a family 
burying-ground. He came to this country whena 
boy, from Germany, having been born at Afstadt, in 
Wurtemberg, in 1696. He was one of that large 
company of “ Palatines’” who reached London des- 
titute, in Queen Anne’s time, were sent thence to the 
New York Colony, and were settled on the Hudson 
river, at Newburg. Many of them went from the 


Hudson to Schoharie, in the Mohawk Valley, and | 


from there quite a number came—escaped, practically 
— into Pennsylvania, the first party, headed by Conrad 
Weiser’s father, arriving at Womelsdorf in 1723. 

Conrad himself came to Pennsylvania in 1729. 
Within a few years his natural abilities, his influence 
with the Germans, his residence on what was then the 
frontier line of settlements, and above all his famil- 
iarity with the language of the Iroquois Indians, the 
New York “ Six Nations,’’—for he had lived among 
them before coming here, and had been adopted as a 
member of one of their tribes,—pointed him out as 
a man of importance, and he appeared at Philadelphia 
in 1731, in company with Shikellimy, an Oneida chief 
whom the Iroquois Council at Onondaga had sent 
into Pennsylvania. From that time on to his death, 
in 1660, he was always more or less active in the 
Colonial Indian business. 

Dr. Walton may be said to have made Conrad 
Weiser’s career the thread upon which to hang the 


1730 to 1760. He has patiently and diligently ex- 
and ‘“‘ Pennsylvania Archives,” the official publications 
of the State, in which so much of our authentic 
earlier history is to be found. He traces, as he pro- 


ceeds, the connection of Conrad Weiser with the | 


several Indian negotiations, treaties, etc. This was 
the period in which the Six Nations claimed most 
arrogantly and exercised most harshly a control— 
what in modern times is called a “‘ paramountcy ’’— 
over the Delaware tribes, and so aided the white 
men’s schemes of driving the Delawares first from 
the Delaware valley to the Susquehanna, and after- 
ward into the country further west. It was at the 


great council with the Indians, held in the Friends’ | 
meeting-house at Second and Market streets—alas, 


that zt should be used for the purpose !—in 1742, that 
Canassatego, the Onondaga chief, loudly and vehe- 
mently ordered the Delawares to remove from their 
cherished homes at the “‘ Forks”’ of the Delaware, 


His home was in the ! 
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now Easton, to Wyoming and Shamokin, and at the 
conclusion seized Nutimus, the chief who lived at the 
‘“‘ Forks,” by the hair of his head, and dragged him 
out of the room. 

It cannot be said, we fear, that Conrad Weiser 
appears in Dr. Walton’s pages as an attractive or 
a commanding figure. He was between the mill- 
stones of his own inclination to fair treatment of the 
Indians and the requirements of the incoming tide of 
settlers who wanted the lands, whether the Indians 
were ready to yield them or not. But there can be 
no doubt that his figure in history is an interesting 
one, and this survey of the Indian dealings with which 
he was connected will be welcomed by students of 
our Pennsylvania colonial period. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE American Monthly Review of Reviews is about closing 
its first full decade of existence, having been established early 


| in 1891,—by Dr. Albert Shaw, who has been its editor, 


throughout. Its illustrations have always been an important 
feature, and in the ten years it has, it says, printed from 
twelve thousand to thirteen thousand of them, eight thousand 
being portraits. 

In the issue for this month, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia University, contributes a brilliant review of 
President Gilman's administration of Johns Hopkins Uni- 


| versity, and there is a sketch of Mark Twain, apropos of his 


return to the United States, which gives a review and sum- 
mary of his literary life. Murat Halstead, who had known 
Henry Villard for forty years, writes very interesting remin- 
iscences of that distinguished railroad builder and financier. 


| Hugh H. Lusk, an Australasian statesman, contributes an 


| issued in this country by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


| and achieve success. 
| action”’ 





| THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. 
plored the extensive series of ‘‘ Colonial Records,” 


article upon the resources and prospects of the new Australian 
commonwealth, which begins its career with the new year. 





A new volume of fiction, ‘‘ The Half-Hearted,’’ by John 
Buchan, who it is said ‘‘ almost without question stands at 
the head of the younger English fiction writers of to-day,’’ is 
The note 
it sounds is that of ‘‘ competence,’’—the ability to do things, 
It is observed that ‘‘ competence in 
is to be a twentieth-century note. We trust that 
some moral considerations will accompany the desire to ‘‘ get 


| there.”’ 
narrative of the Colony’s intercourse with the Indians, | 
in the period we have named, the thirty years from | 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


By Newell 
Dwight Hillis, Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
Pp. 416. $1.50. New York: The MacmillanCo. (Re- 
ceived through H. T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Maya. A Story of Yucatan. By William Dudley Foulke. 
Illustrated. Pp. 219. $1.25. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. (Received through H. T. Coates & Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 

BENJAMIN WEsT, His LIFE AND WoRK. 
Henry E. Jackson. Pp. 117. $1.00. Philadelphia : 
John C. Winston & Co. (Received’through Friends’ 
Book Association, Philadelphia.) 

Tue AGE oF Fait. By Amory H. Bradford, D.D. Pp. 
viii. and 306. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
(Received through H. T. Coates & Co, Philadelphia.) 


A Monograph by 


ORLEANS county, New York, harvested this year the great- 
est apple crop in its history, a full million barrels being put 
up. The largest growers contracted for the product of their 
orchards at $1 per barrel, but later prices advanced until 
$2.50 was finally paid. No fruit was wasted, even windfalls 
being barreled at $1 and $1.50 and shipped to cities for im- 


‘ mediate consumption, 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. | 

| 
QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met at | 
the home of Elizabeth F. Hicks, Twelfth month 20. The 
meeting was opened by the president, William P. Roberts, 
reading the second chapter of Luke. Hannah Penrose 
continued the reading of Thomas’s History of Friends in 
America, subject, ‘‘ Later Days.’’ 

Martha Penrose gave a recitation, ‘‘ The Old Homestead.”’ 
Lettie Roberts read a portion of the Discipline. A reading 
by Anna E. Jordan was then given, subject, ‘‘ Hearts and 
Coronets.’’ Reba Shaw read an account of the Sunshine 
Society. A Chautauqua paper was read by J. Wilmer Shaw, 
written by Cornelia Shoemaker, ‘‘ Worship.’’ 

The same officers who served this year were appointed to 
serve the year of 1901 : president, William P. Roberts ; vice- 
president, Elmer Jordan; recording secretary, Gertrude 
Howard ; corresponding secretary, Anna S. Ball; treasurer, 
Emma Ball. 

After roll-call adjourned to meet 17th of First month, at 
the home of Howard Kinsey. A. S. B., Cor.:See. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





APPOINTED PRESIDENT.—R. Barclay Spicer, of Cincinnati, | 


has been appointed President of Franklin College, at New 
Athens, Ohio. Barclay is a graduate, A. B., of Swarthmore 
College, of the Class of 1890. Franklin College is non-sec- 
tarian, and was founded in 1825. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Sirk WILFRID LAURIER, Prime Minister of the Dominion of 
Canada, recently spent several days at Atlantic City, N. J., 
for rest and recuperation, departing on the 27th ult. Joseph 
S. Elkinton, of this city, and other Friends, embraced the 


opportunity to call upon him and confer with him concerning 
the Doukhobor colonists. 


Our friend Edward Grubb was expecting to sail from | 


Liverpool, on the Cymric, on the 26th ult., and we presume 
did so. He is due, therefore, at New York, at the close of 
this week. Besides his engagements at Haverford College 
and Swarthmore College, he is expected to attend and ad- 
dress the meeting of Young Friends’ Associations, Philadel- 
phia, on the evening of the 14th instant, and to lecture for the 
Philanthropic Committee of New York Quarterly Meeting, at 





New York, on the 26th instant. He will return to England 
next month. 


Henry C. Ash, of Philadelphia (son of our friends Samuel 
S. and Sarah J. Ash), has returned from Nome, to spend some 
time at home with his parents, expecting, however, to return to 


Alaska. 


He is much interested in that distant quarter of the 
world. 


Alice A. Roberts, formerly of Kansas City, Missouri, but 
more recently of Norristown, and now of Washington, D. C., 
has spent the midwinter holidays with her relatives in Norris- 


town, where she takes an active part in First-day school and 
Society work. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


The notice so kindly inserted in the INTELLIGENCER, in 
response to my inquiry for reading matter, brought me much 
more than I had expected to receive. I desire to thank all 
the kind friends, from such widely separated places, for their 
kindness in sending so much that was suitable for my purpose. | 
This acknowledgment was due some time ago, but has been | 
delayed by sickness. With good wishes for the new year, | 
and century, for yourselves and the INTELLIGENCER, I remain 


| 
your friend, SARAH A. ORVIS. | 
Caldwell, Idaho. 


A THANKFUL HEART. 

Tuovu art not rich, thou are not poor, 
Thy fortune keeps the middle way ; 

No ills thy strength cannot endure, 
Apportioned to the passing day. 

Thou are not young, thou are not old, 
Yet, calm, thou seest thy years depart ; 

And joys are thine,—a thousandfold,— 
Because thou hast the Thankful Heart. 


A Thankful Heart for Life alone— 
For Beauty in the earth and skies, 
(And for such share as thou dost own 
By happy gift of seeing eyes), — 
For human Love's endearing bond 
Where stanchly thou dost bear thy part, — 
For solace here, and hope beyond,— 
For all, thou hast the Thankful Heart. 


So, to this day of crowning cheer, 
By easy course thy steps did tend, 
Since with each day of all the year 
Some grateful leaven thou didst blend. 
No chance thy prize from thee can wrest ; 
While Life shall last thou shalt not part 
With that good gift (of all, the best) 
The treasure of a Thankful Heart. 
— Edith M. Thomas, in Harper's Bazar. 


THE real, final reason of all the poverty, misery, 
and rage of battle throughout Europe, is simply that 
you women, however good, however religious, how- 
ever self-sacrificing for those whom you love, are too 
selfish and too thoughtless to take pains for any 
creature out of your own immediate circles. You 
fancy that you are sorry for the pain of others. 
Now I just tell you this, that if the usual course of 
war, instead of unroofing peasants’ houses and rav- 
aging peasants’ fields, merely broke the china upon 
your own drawing-room tables, no war in civilized 
countries would last a week. I tell you more, that 
at whatever moment you choose to put a period to 
war, you could do it with less trouble than you take 
any day to go out to dinner. Let everybody in the 
upper classes of civilized Europe simply vow that, 
while any cruel war proceeds she will wear black—a 
mute’s black—with no jewel, no ornament, no excuse 
for, or evasion into, prettiness. I tell you again no 
war would last a week.—[John Ruskin. ] 

s<€ 

Wuat you learn from bad habits and from bad 
society you will never forget, and it will be a lasting 
pang to you. I tell you in all sincerity, not as in the 
excitement of speech, but as I would confess, and 
have confessed before God, I would give my right 
hand to-night if I could forget that which I have 
learned in bad society.—[ John B. Gough. ] 

d¢€ 

Ir is while you are patiently toiling at the little 
tasks of life that the meaning and shape of the great 
whole of life dawns upon you. It is while you are 
resisting little temptations that you are growing 
strong.—[ Phillips Brooks. ] 

>< 

No wreck of friendship can destroy its high ideals 

or take from him who was true in it the gain to his 


own soul of unselfishly striving to be a friend.— 
[H. Clay Trumbull. ] 
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MANUMISSIONS OF SLAVES BY FRIENDS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I BELIEVE the record of Manumissions of Slaves for 
‘ Duck Creek Monthly Meeting, in Kent county, Dela- 
ware, is the most perfect that has been preserved of 
the southern or late slave-holding States. 

This record contains 148 articles of manumission 
of slaves, and liberates some 470 negroes from bond- 
age, making quite a large money value, estimating a 
slave to be valued at from three to five hundred 
dollars. 

One of the most energetic workers in this move- 
ment was Warner Mifflin, the son of Daniel Mifflin, 
and wife Mary, of Accomac county, Virginia, a valu- 
able minister among Friends, who died 16th of Tenth 
month, 1798, of fever contracted while in attendance 
at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Warner Mifflin had been raised by slave labor, 
his father leaving him as an inheritance fifty-seven 
slaves. These were manumitted by the executors of 
Daniel, in 1775, and he (Warner) holding several 
slaves, who had been purchased or inherited, it is a 
copy of their manumission I give. It is the first one 
recorded in the Duck Creek record of Manumissions. 

Baltimore. Kirk Brown. 

‘‘T, Warner Mifflin, of Kent county on Delaware, 
merchant, fully persuaded in my conscience that it is 
a sin of a deep dye to make slaves of my fellow 
creatures, or to continue them in slavery, and believing 
it to be impossible to obtain that peace my Lord de- 
sired. while my hands are found full of injustice, as 
by unjustly detaining in bondage those that have just 
and equally Rights to their Freedom, and Liberty of 
their person as myself ; 

“ Therefore, for rendering the same, I do hereby 
declare all the negroes I have hereafter particularly 
named absolutely free, them and their posterity for- 
ever from me, my Heirs, Executors, Administrators, 
and every of them: to wit, Hannah, an aged wo- 
man; Ezekiel, a man about twenty-five years of 
age; Beniah, a negro man about twenty-seven years 
of age; Paul, a negro man about twenty years of 
age ; Nanny, a negro woman about thirty years of 
age; and her girl Hannah, about fourteen years of 
age; Daniel, her negro boy about ten years of age; 
her girl Jenny, about five years of age; girl Nanny, 
about three years of age; boy Abram, about ten 
months old; negro Grace, a woman about twenty- 
seven years of age; her girl Betty, about thirteen 
years of age; Henny, her girl about eleven years of 
age; her boy Richard, about seven years and nine 
months old; girl Rebecca, about three years old. I 
hereby empower them, and each of them, with full 
and free liberty, to commence suit in Law against 
me, my Heirs, Executors, Administrators, or any of 
us, that may attempt to withhold in bondage or de- 
prive of their liberty, in any respect by color of 
pretence of right derived from me, and I do hereby 
convey to them and each of them all the right, power, 
and authority I have heretofore had to commence an 
action agairfst any person that had heretofore got one 
of them out of my possession, and refused the de- 
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livery back again, each one to stand in the place for 
him or herself, that I have had to stand for them in 
behalf of my own interest in the same case, when 
they shall be entitled to recover all such costs as 
they may be at in procuring the suit from such of us, 
as may attempt as aforesaid. 

*« And I do hereby also lay it as a charge on the 
Conscience of the Court or Jury before whom it may 
be brought that they particularly adhere to this evi- 
dence in behalf of the aforesaid Negroes. 

“ But believing it to be my duty to take upon my- 
self the power and authority of the young ones, to 
raise and educate them till they arrive to lawful age, 
I do therefore reserve that prerogative over the males 
till they arrive to twenty-one years of age, and the 
females till they arrive to eighteen years of age, 
which I do hereby direct to be determined by the 
ages of each as particularly mentioned aforesaid, 
calling them the very age this day that they are said 
to be about such an age. And whereas a negro man 
named Solomon, just come to me (upwards of forty 
years of age), being left me by my grandmother, 
Mary Mifflin, to serve which of her grandchildren he 
pleased, and by letter just received from my father, 
Daniel Mifflin, one of the executors in her will 
named, informs me (he, the said Solomon, made 
choice of me), I do also therefore hereby declare 
said negro Solomon absolutely free from me and my 
heirs forever, and do entitle him to all and every the 
privileges of the others, on an attempt to deprive him 
as aforesaid. 

“« And whereas, I have heretofore manumitted and 
set free my negro man James, woman Mariah and her 
children Lydia and Nanny, and also negro girl 
Melissa, which manumission or deliverance I de- 
posited in the keeping of the Monthly Meeting of 
people called Quakers, of Duck Creek, in this 
county, which I apprehend will be admitted to record 
by Discipline of said meeting, together with this. 

“Now, my desire is, that this being produced, or 
a copy thereof certified by the Clerk for the time 
being to said meeting, or in case there should be no 
Monthly Meeting of and for Duck Creek, a certified 
copy from the Clerk of the Quarterly Meeting of the 
said people called Quakers, to which Duck Creek 
Monthly Meeting last belonged, certifying that such 
record appeared, shall be adjudged, taken and 
accepted as full as I can enforce it as if I were per- 
sonally present and acknowledged the whole thereof, 
and such I desire that may have anything of the 
kind before them, that they may particularly attend 
to and distribute justice impartially to the poor 
negroes, and not wrest the meaning hereof (the con- 
sequence be to them that do otherways). My intent 
being to clear them from slavery to me and my heirs 
or assigns forever, believing freedom to be their nat- 
ural and just right. To which I do hereunto set my 
hand, and affix my seal, this ninth day of the First 
month in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-five (1775). 

Warner Mirriin. [SEAt.] 

Sealed and acknowledged in the presence of us: 

JosEPH JENKINS, 
EpwarpD COLE. 
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THE CUBAN TEACHERS’ VISIT. 


In the New England Magazine (Boston), the editor, 
Edwin D. Mead, reports an interesting talk with Miss 
Laura Gill concerning the effects of the visit of the 
Cuban school-teachers at Cambridge last summer. 
Mr. Mead says that Miss Gill “‘ has done more than 
any other American woman, more than almost any 
American man, for the good of Cuba,” in the hospitals, 
prisons, schools, and the homes of the people. She 
was with the teachers at Cambridge and returned to 
Cuba with them, and later saw most of them at their 
homes. 

Most interesting of all, E. D. Mead says, was the 
evidence everywhere of the deep impression made 
upon the Cuban people by this wonderful summer of 
their teachers in New England—the romance of it, 
the hospitality of it, the enlargement and enlighten- 
ment and inspiration which it brought. It was inspi- 
ration and enlightenment and fraternity and romance, 
not to the pilgrims only, but to every home from 
which they went out, to the boys and girls of every 
school which they taught, to every community to 
which they belonged. 

Who shall estimate the pervasive virtue of it all, 
who tell what it will do to strengthen trust in Ameri- 
can purposes, in suspicious Cuban hearts; in troublous 
days to come, when there will be so much on the part 
of so many Americans to warrant and stir suspicion ; 
who sum up its beneficent influences upon Cuban edu- 
cation and society and politics, and in behalf of the 
world’s peace and progress ? 

It cost, we are told, $75,000. It would have cost 
no more in 1890 or in 1895. Dr. Hale never tires of 
reminding us of the deep significance of the fact that 
Io times one is 10, Ten enterprises of this kind 
would have cost in 1890 three-quarters of a million 
dollars. Let us say that all of these enterprises 
should have dealt simply with the public schools, 
affecting 15,000 teachers, instead of 1,500. Ten times 
the cost of this would be seven millions and a half. 
Let our readers all elaborate their own schemes for 
spending this great sum, each dollar put to as good 
and constructive use as the $75,000 spent by Harvard 
University, and ask what it would do for the settle- 
ment of the Cuban question, ask whether President 
Eliot and Mr. Frye or the politician and the soldier 
are the true economists, administrators, and statesmen, 
the true achievers of results. 


CHANGING FEMININE IDEALS. 
Margaret Deland, in Harper’s Bazar. 
Ir was not so very long ago that the ideal woman 
was believed to be the embodiment of unselfishness ; 
strong, gentle, sweet; most lovable, most faithful— 
but always displaying these gracious qualities in de- 
voted efforts to enhance the glory, or the goodness, 
or the general well-being of some other human crea- 
ture ; generally some man, who, indeed, might him- 
self be far from ideal! In fact, the further he was re- 
moved from perfection, the brighter shone the virtue 
of the woman’s devotion. Unselfishness was and al- 
ways will be the dominant characteristic of the ideal 
woman ; but long before Cornelia’s time, and for gen- 
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erations after her time, unselfishness took the form of 
selflessness—which is quite another thing, and is not 
of necessity either admirable or good. 

To-day no one can look intelligently at the con- 
dition of woman, especially in America, and not see 
that indifference to self as an end has almost ceased ; 
and that the feminine ideal of selflessness, which Cor- 
nelia embodies, is subtilely and surely changing. 

The change is revealing itself at every turn; and 
as we look at it we seesaw between hope and fear! 
The good and the bad, the promise and the threat, 
confront any thoughtful person. Take, for instance, 
the satisfaction and the anxiety that we feel in recog-, 
nizing all that is involved in the change in the occu- 
pations of women. The time was when it 
would have been thought unwomanly for a woman to 
engage in any business or pursuit which was followed 
by men. This was not because a woman was, in 
point of fact, less capable intellectually then than now, 
but because the bounds of convention were so nar- 
row and so rigid, that unless she unsexed herself she 
could not pass them. But now has come a finer 
sense of fitness, which says, ‘‘ Better let a woman 
work as a man works, than steal a man’s strength to 
support a woman’s useless idleness!’’ As a result of 
this nobler ideal the occupations of women have 
widened incredibly since those days when they had 
only three businesses open to them for self-support, 
besides domestic service—teaching, nursing, and 
sewing. 

SHow Him Your Hanps.—A little daughter of the 
tenements, whose mother was done at last with the 
work and worry that had killed her, was left at four- 
teen years old with four younger ones to mother and 
to nurse. And, faithful to her trust, she scrubbed 
and washed, and cooked, and mended, until the 
slender shoulders bent and the thin face grew white, 
and almost before any one noticed much the little 
broken life lay waiting for release: ‘‘ I haven’t been 
able to do anything,” she whispered to her favorite 
girl friend, who lived just around the corner. “I 
couldn’t go to school because of the work, or to 
Sunday-school because it took all father could spare 
to keep the others in clothes. When the minister 
came to see me, he said I’d soon see Jesus, but I’m 
afraid I haven’t done anything good, and I don’t 
know anything to say to him.”’ ‘And you needn’t 
say anything,” said the other, “not a single word,” 
kissing the little pitiful face. ‘When you see him 
look at you, you just show him your hands.”— 
[Reformed Church Messenger. ] 


s€ 

Too Many Doctors.—The Philadelphia Medical 
Journal dwells at length on the crowded condition of 
the medical profession, a condition which is constant- 
ly growing more aggravated. The advent of osteo- ° 
pathy, Christian science, absent healing, and similar 
fads, says the article, has taken away a large part of 
the practice of the legitimate physician and made 


matters worse than ever before. The editor says: 
‘No young man should be encouraged to take up 
the study of medicine unless he possesses qualifica- 
tions of an exceptionally high order.” 
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THE GREEKS OF TO-DAY IN ATHENS. 
George Horton, in Scribner's Magazine. 
Tue Athenians are not so lazy as they would appear 
to be from their habit of the noon-day rest. The 
old-fashioned Greek gentleman, for instance, rises 
very early in summer, often at four o'clock, in the 
glorious time of the day. 


breakfast and the late dinner, with minute directions 
to the cook ; he takes a cigarette and a cup of black 
Turkish coffee on the sidewalk in front of his favorite 
café, and he then devotes himself to business and 
‘politics until noon-time. After breakfast he sleeps 
until four, when he usually takes a sweetmeat at 
home or at a pastry shop, and then he is ready for 
work again until dinner time. 

The Athenians dine late the year round, and 
whenever the weather will permit, in the open air. 
As the heated season advances, the dinner hour is 
set later and later, until in August half-past nine or 
ten becomes the common thing. 

The out-of-door dining and the sky-roofed thea- 
tres are so typically Greek that they serve as a link 
between modern and classical times. The old Greek, 
as everybody knows, was an out-door man, his house 
serving as little more than a sleeping place and store- 
room. The Athenian of to-day dines in a garden, 
on his terrace,‘or in a park. If he is too poor to 
possess any of these accessories, he sets his table 
upon the sidewalk. Many of the cheap restaurants 
appropriate the walks for dining-rooms. One is often 
compelled, when taking an evening stroll, to dodge 
in and out among dozens of tables covered with 
reasonably clean linen, and lighted by means of 
candles, whose flames are protected from the wind by 
means of glass globes. 


SMITH COLLEGE (for women, Northampton, Mass.), has 
1,118 students on this year’s catalogue. 


THE brother of Andree, the missing aeronaut (says a dis- 
patch from Copenhagen), despairing of his return from the 
Arctic regions, has finally opened his will. 


THE world's output of gold for the calendar year 1899 was 
$306,584,900. The production of the United States was 
$71,053,400, a great increase over the preceding year. 


GENERAL MACARTHUR has issued a proclamation warning 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands that hereafter strict 
compliance with the laws of war will be required of non-com- 
batants. This is understood to mean a more ‘‘severe”’ 
policy. 


THERE is great destitution in Paterson, N. J., this winter, 
owing to the shutting down of the locomotive works and silk 
mills. There are twice as many names on the poor books as 
there were at the corresponding date last year. 


PERHAPS there is no other American city quite so provin- 
cial as New York, says A. Maurice Low in the Adantic 
Monthly, due to the fact thatthe average New Yorker, whether 
jn society or business, has got into the habit of patronizing 
the inhabitants of any other city. 


By paying $25,000 in gold to unknown kidnappers, 
Edward A. Cudahy, a millionaire porkpacker, of Omaha; 
Nebraska, on the 2oth ult., recovered his son, Edward Cudahy, 
aged 15, who had been abducted on the evening of the 18th. 
Cudahy offers to pay $25,000 reward for the apprehension of 
the abductors of his son, and great efforts are reported as 
making to discover them. 
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| ness is always bad form, 


He goes to market and | 
sends home the provisions for the twelve o'clock | 
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Good Manners at Home. 


PRACTICAL jokes are rarely indulged in by persons of nice 
perceptions, and teasing passes the bounds of good taste when 
it ceases to be a matter of pure fun on all sides. Inquisitive- 
‘*Whom is your letter from ?”’ 
‘‘What makes your eyes so red?’’ are interferences with 
one’s rightful privacy. A closed door should be respected 
and given assurance of seclusion. 

One who is so disloyal as to repeat to any outsider, how- 
ever intimate, anything to the discredit of the family, de- 
serves to forfeit family rights and privileges. 

There are no terms strong enough to condemn the vanity 
of a parent who will allow a daughter's charms, prospects, 
and advantages to be advertised in the public prints. 

Society requires that whatever their private relations, hus- 
band and wife face the world as a unit, harmonious and with 
interests identical. 

One thing good form imperatively demands—that by no 
mischance, no loss of self-control, shall family discords be re- 
vealed to strangers, children, or servants. 

An uncontrolled voice is always unmannerly and un- 
dignified. 

A readiness to give up little things is the most tactful ap- 
peal possible for a return of courtesy at other times when the 
matter may be of importance to us. 

Personalities that are made to do duty as family jokes are 
never funny to strangers.—[Ladies’ Home Journal. ] 


Farm Prices, Again. 
THE Newtown, Pa., Evéerprise, (Bucks county), in it sissue of 
the 22d inst., has the following paragraph : 


‘‘ Farms are going at very low prices over in New Jersey 
as well asin Bucks county. A 200-acre farm in Delaware 
township, Hunterdon county, was recently sold at $9.50 per 
acre, and one of 73 acres, in Kingwood township, was sold 
on the same day for $10.40 per acre. Both are excellent 
farms. It is plain to everyone that farm lands are going at 
ruinously low prices. The farming industry appears to have 
lost its attractiveness. It don’t pay. There is something the 
matter. Perhaps the right crops are not cultivated, or the 
right methods are not employed. Who knows ?’’ 


Philadelphia’s ‘‘ Pegasus Club.’’ 
Owen Wister, in The Literary Era. 
For fifteen years the Pegasus Club has met and written verses 
in Philadelphia, its members not infrequently publishing their 
productions—mostly elsewhere. It is the oldest, if not the 
only, club of the sort in the country. About sixteen of its 
members have been accustomed to write verse, and of these 
six are included in Mr. Stedman's Anthology. That is an 
honor which many a town would know and mention some- 
what freely ; but we don't mention these things in Philadelphia. 

When a Bostonian is told that another Bostonian has dis- 
tinguished himself, he replies, ‘‘ Quite natural."’ When a 
Philadelphian is told that another Philadelphian has distin- 
guished himself, he replies, ‘‘ Quite impossible.”’ 

No generality is wholly true—not even this one. But 
surely, that one club in our town should contribute so hand- 
somely to Stedman's Anthology is worth notice,—and who 
has noticed it? 


The Cudahy Family. 
Tue recent kidnapping of the lad, Edward Cudahy, Jr., at 
Omaha, Neb., calls attention to the Cudahy family. They 
are Irish, as their name indicates. A news item says: 
‘* Years ago there was an Irish laborer employed at the 


Plankinton plant in Milwaukee, His name was Cudahy, and 
he had four sons, Michael, John, Patrick and Edward. To- 
day the four boys represent $15,000,000 of business capital, 
they employ 6,000 men, own meat-packing plants at Omaha, 
Milwaukee, Sioux City, Louisville, Nashville, Wichita, and 
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Los Angeles, operate carlines of their own, and possess vast 
oil properties on the pacific coast. They are all powerful 
men in physique, and each is possessed of exceptional 
powers in business and finance.”’ 

It is said (especially by people in England), that in Ire- 
land the Irish have no qualities of success. Why is it they 
show such qualities so conspicuously in America ? 





Bayard Taylor’s Last Printing. 
Kennett, Pa., Advance. 
WILTON AGNEW, of this borough, has a specimen of the last 
printing work in which Bayard Taylor engaged. Itis asmall 
dodger announcing the performance which took place at the 
house warming at Cedarcroft in 1860 when the home of the 


poet was formally dedicated to hospitality and good cheer. 
The small poster about 8 by Io inches was set up by Bayard 
Taylor from the small outfit of type stored in the second story 
of the store now occupied by J. E. Worrall & Son. It was 
the same stock of type that had belonged to the Kennet Free 
Press that had succumbed some years before, and Mr. Taylor 
and Mr. Stoddard [R. H. Stoddard, the poet] went to work 
in the dust-covered store-room, and with their own hands set 
up the type and printed a number of sheets upon the old 
hand press that stood in the corner and upon which the early 
numbers of the Kennett Leader were printed something over 
ten years later. 

It had probably been ten or fifteen years since the poet 
and traveller had handled type, which was probably not after 
his Phcenxville experience till this occasion, yet he madea 
fair job, and the press work shows that he had not forgotten 
the knack learned in the Village Record office when he and 
William Butler [U. S. district judge until recently] ‘‘ pulled’’ 
their share of the Records on the back-breaking press of their 
apprentice days. 


In the South the Italians are found to be good cotton- 
pickers. They are quick and have nimble fingers. 


THE London News says that in England the consumption 
of tea exceeds that of all other European countries and of the 
United States together. 


THE rivers of Ireland have generally a dark color, owing 
to the fact that most of them, at some point in their course, 
flow through peat marshes or beds, which impart a dark hue 
to the water. 


SAWBUCKS and a big woodpile have been included in the 
course of treatment at the new Hastings hospital for the insane 
at St. Paul, Minn., with results that are said to be remarkably 
satisfactory. The principle is that physical labor drives out 
mental ills. 

On the front of a club-house, given over to social drink- 
ing, etc., on German street, Baltimore, is a bronze tablet 
bearing the inscription: ‘‘ Upon this site stood from 1774 to 
1786 the Lovely Lane Meeting-house, in which was organized 
December, 1784, the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America.”’ 

THERE are 130 farm properties, large and small, in Ken- 
nett township, and in the last seventeen years 78, or almost 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


DISPATCHES from China have stated that the Chinese imperial 
authorities assent to the terms of peace proposed by the joint 
vote of the ‘‘Allies.’’ Later dispatches say that this prompt 
yielding is embarrassing to the Allies. Letters from Peking 
describe the complete ruin and “‘looting’’ of that city, and 
the suffering of the people, even those who had been well to 
do. Details of cruelties committed by troops of the Allies, 
on the march to Peking, are also published. The United 
States has protested against further ‘‘ expeditions *’ of troops 
from Peking to slay and destroy in the surrounding country. 

THE Agricultural Department of the United States, in a 
bulletin issued on the 27th ult., states that the wheat crop of 
1900 is 522,229,505 bushels. The area of winter wheat 
planted is 30,282,564 acres. The condition of the growing 
crop December 1 was 97.1. The production of corn in 1900 
is estimated at 2,105,102,516 bushels, it being one of the 
four largest crops ever harvested. 

THE operations of the Boers in South Africa seem to be 
extending rather than contracting, and most of the reports 
for some time have been advantages gained by them. A 
dispatch from Pretoria, on the 30th ult., said they had cap- 
tured the post at Helvetia, about 50 British being killed or 
wounded, and 200 taken prisoners. Helvetia was ‘‘a 
very strong position’’ on a railway line, in the Lydenburg 


district. A London dispatch, 30th, says there are ‘‘ revela- 
tions of an enormously wide field of Boer activity. General 
De Wet is still at large. Kimberley is isolated. Judging 


from Lord Kitchener’s very recent advices, no progress is 
being made against the Boer invaders in Cape Colony. 

Reports from Cape Town, on the Ist instant, indicate 
much alarm in the Cape Colony over the Boer invasion. It 
is stated that the Boer forces, 5,000 strong, are marching 
southward in two divisions, and are ‘‘ranging over immense 
tracts of territory, necessitating the employment of an army 
corps to deal with them.’’ The colonial farmers have 
been called to arms to repel the invaders, but many are found 
to sympathize with the Boers. 

AN inquiry into the allegation that the death of Oscar L. 
Booz, a former cadet at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, was due to ‘‘hazing’’ by members of the 
‘‘upper classes’’ at the Academy, has been going on for a 
fortnight or more, before a board of three officers appointed 
by the Secretary of War. The testimony of the cadets shows 
that ‘‘ hazing,’’ in one form or another, some of it alleged to 
be severe, has always gone on, the object being, as the older 
cadets say, to prevent the fresh onés being conceited. It is 
denied that this caused Booz’s ill health and ultimate death. 
The inquiry is unlikely to have any important result. 


More than 6,000 persons, four-fifths of whom went to 
the United States, emigrated from Christiania, Norway, during 


| the last twelve months, as against 3,300 in 1899. 


two-thirds of them, have changed ownership, many by reason | 


of death, and others by removal or misfortune. In a large 
majority of instances the farms have passed into stranger 
hands, and doubtless in the next decade the change will be 
complete.—[Kennett, Pa., Advance. ] 


O Lord and Master of us all ! 
Whate’er our name or sign, 
We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 
— Whittier. 


‘* Wuicu is the head barber ?’’ in- 
quired the customer. ‘‘ We're all head 
barbers,’’ replied the artist. ‘* What did 
you suppose we were,—corn doctors?”’ 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 
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THE farmers of the San Joaquin Valley, in California, 
utilize the largest machines in the world for harvesting and 
threshing their wheat crops. These machines are combined 
harvesters, that cut, thresh, clean, sack, and dump the grain 
on the ground ready to be stored. The traction engines 
which operate them are of fifty horse power. 
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‘NEWS NOTES. 


Tue Czar of Russia has so far recovered that he will re- 
turn to Tsarskoe-Selo, near St. Petersburg, early next month. 


A DISPATCH to St. Petersburg, from Vladivostock, reports 
that famine threatens the Amurand maritime provinces. The 
crops are bad, and the railways being engaged for war pur- 
poses, cannot transport food to the inhabitants. 


Joun J. CORNELL is expecting to attend the meeting at 
Ambler, (Montgomery connty, Pa.), on this First-day, 6th 
instant. Heis also expecting to attend the monthly meeting of 
Abington Quarter, as they come next in course. 


Dr. Moses Coir TYLER, a prominent member of the 
faculty of Cornell University, and author of a history of 
American Literature, etc., died on the 28th ult., in his 66th 
year. 


At the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia (now 
the largest in the world), 1,217 locomotives were built during 
1900, of which 363 were sent abroad. This was the largest 
output in the history of the works, 946 being built in 1890. 


Wuat is called an ‘‘important medical discovery "’ is 
announced at Chicago, as the result of experiments made 
by Dr. Loeb and Prof. Lingle, physiologists of the University 
of Chicago. They claim that sodium chloride, or common 
salt, is the cause of heart pulsations, and that life may be 
prolonged by the use of this chemical. 


In the second ward of Titusville, Pa., the election board 
returned only two votes for Woolley. Complaint being made, 
the court ordered the ballot-box brought into court and re- 
counted all the votes, and found that the Prohibition vote 
should have been reported twenty-five instead of two. 


> 
en Ellwood 
*,* A Meeting for Divine worship is held 
weekly on First-days, at 3.30 p. m. at Fair Hill 
meeting -house, Germantown ave. and Cambria 


street. 


Established 1860 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, has made 
the following appointments : 
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UNDERTAKER 


Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


THE British Colonial Office is in receipt of news of a 
native rising in the Gambia River region of West Africa. The 
despatch says a ‘‘ punitive expedition ’’ is being organized. 


HERR Krupp, and other German manufacturers have 
petitioned for the free admission of mineral oil for motor 
consumption, with a view of saving the coal deposits of the 
country. 


THE forest, fish, and game commission of New York esti- 
mates that 1,020 carcasses of deer were taken out of the 
Adirondack region during the season just closed. As it is 
reckoned that residents and lumbermen kill about four for 
every one shot by hunters, the total number of deer killed 
during the season is put at 5,000. 


WiLLiaAM C. WuiTNey (of New York), is arranging to 
raise big game in the Adirondacks, elk, bears, and deer, and 
perhaps buffalo and moose, says an Albany dispatch to a New 

| York newspaper. He has just bought 33,744 acres of wild 
land in the Adirondacks. This brings his total land posses- 
sions in that{region up to 70,000 acres. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, a colored citizen of Pottstown, Pa., a 
news item says, became separated from his mother when he 
was but ten years of age and stilla slave, A short time ago. 
he heard from her for the first time since then, and left to 


visit her. She is now 84 years old and resides at Grand 
Oaks, N.C. 


WORKMEN are engaged in restoring the celebrated temple 
of the ‘‘ Parthenon,’’ on the Acropolis at Athens. The Par- 
thenon, erected by Pericles in the fifth century B.C., re- 
mained in a good state of preservation until 1687, when dur- 
ing the war between Venice and Turkey it was destroyed by 
the explosion of a Venetian bomb, the temple being at that 
time used by the Turks for a powder magazine. 


Heacock |SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
| On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 








Teléphone 5807 





First MonrH, Igo! : 
6. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 
20. Green Street, 10.30 a. m. 
AquiLa J. LINvVILL, Clerk. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings dur- 
ing Frist month as follows : 

6. West Nottingham, Pa. 

13. Fawn Grove, Pa. 

20. Little falls, Md. 

27. Little Britain, Pa. 

ELIZABETH B. PassMORE, Chairman. 


*,* A religious meeting will held at Friends’ 
Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, West 
Philadelphia, First-day, First month 6, the 
first religious meeting in the Home, of the 
Twentieth Century. 

We hope that Ministering Friends, and all 
others who enjoy these meetings, will give 
us their presence, on this momentous occasion. 

SaRAH T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 


‘‘ AN enthusiastic young lady once vis- 
ited a certain bishop at Torquay. She 
looked at the view for a moment, then 
burst out with : ‘‘ How beautiful! Why, 
it’s just like Switzerland.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said 
the bishop, wearily, ‘‘ except there are no 
mountains here and no sea there.’’— 
[Exchange. ] 


mses 22s 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th Street, (4th door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Oe ee 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 





Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


] Hila 


‘The Lamp of Steady Habits: 


The lamp that doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 
you to use age ae ap tee looks good 
when voles get it an the lamp that you 
never willingly part wit once pe have it; that’s 


Che New Rochester. 


Other lamps may be offered you as “just as good” 
—they may a in some respects, but for all around 
goodness, there’s only one. To make sure the lamp 
a u is genuine, look for the name on it; every 
w Roch ochester lamp has it. 


. make oil aoeee too, just as good as the lamps; 
in fact, anything in oil or gas fixtures. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 


38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., New York. 
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BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BUFFALO. 


There are not two other cities in this country 
between which there is more travel than be- 
tween New York and Buffalo. There are at 
least eight railroads carrying immense num- 
bers of passengers daily and most of the pas- 
sengers are bound to points west of Buffalo, or 
east or south of New York. This class of 
through travel seems to show considerable par- 
tiality to the Lackawanna route, and not with- 
out good reason for doing so. In the first place, 
that railroad is the shortest line between the 
two cities, being from ten to fifty miles shorter 
than any of the other competitive lines. Then 
again, the Lackawanna route is a clean road 
and that is one of the blessings of traveling. 
It is one of the few railroads in the United 
States that burns hard coal entirely on its pas- 
senger engines. 





TO ENJOY SPRING UNDER SOUTHERN 
SKIEs. 

IT is not necessary to expend a large amount 
of money to visit the numerous charming resorts 
reached by the Southern Railway; round-trip 
tickets are on sale at reduced rate, and this 
great steel highway of the South leads to regions 
of beauty and health, upon trains that glide as 
if on the wings of the wind, over the smoothest 
of tracks. The journey is made in luxurious | 
trains, embracing all the comforts and conven- | 
iencies of the finest hotels. All through trains 
are composed of the finest type of vestibuled | 
Pullmans, and dining cars are operated through- 
out the year. 

The resorts of the South are varied in attrac- 
tions as well as in climatic conditions. Those | 
in robust health who simply seek a warmer clime 
where they may escape the rigors of a North- 
ern winter may choose wholly as fancy dictates. 
Florida, Thomasville, Ga., Aiken, S. C., Sum- 
merville, S. C., Pinehurst, N.C , are delightful | 
places to visit during the winter months. The 
‘- Land of the Sky ’ has an ideal winter cli- | 
mate. Of this section Asheville is the center, | 
but by no means the only desirable place. | 
There are a score of others, such as Saluda, 
Skyuka, Tryon, Sapphire, Waynesville, Hen- 
dersonville, Flat Rock, Skyland, and Hot 
Springs. The winter temperature is almost 
identical with that of Southern France and 
Northern Italy. In any of these, excellent 
accommodations are to be had. 

The Southern Railway operates a perfect 
through service between Philadelphia and 
Florida. the South and Southwest. Charles L. 
Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 828 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furnish a copy of the book, ‘*‘ Winter Homes 
in the South,’’ and all information. 











Young Friends’ Review 
Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Busrngss Epiror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 





Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


| to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 


Tue following definition taken from 
school-examination papers are used in 
Littell’s Living Age as examples of those 
school mistakes where one can see traces 
of the right idea, without definite form, 


in the writer's brain: ‘‘The base of a 
triangle is the side which we don’t talk 
about ’’ ; ‘‘ The subjunctive mood is used 


in a doubtful manner’’; ‘‘ Rapids are 
pieces of water which run with great force 
down the middle of rivers’’; ‘*‘ Excom- 
munication means that no one is to speak 
to some one.”’ 


A MAN who had never seen the inside 
of a court room until introduced as a 
witness took a position with his back to 
the jury and began telling the story. The 
judge said, ‘‘ Address yourself tothe jury, 
sir.’ The man made a short pause, but 
soon continued his narrative. The judge 
was then more explicit, and said, ‘‘ Speak 
to the jury, sir,—the men sitting behind 
you on the benches.’’ The witness at 
once turned around, and, making an 


awkward bow, said with perfect gravity, | 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


” 


‘*Good morning, gentlemen. 


Ir your watch needs attention take it | 


may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appre- | 
ciate the fact that the best is none too 
good I aim to do nothing but the 
most careful and accurate work, and as 


OU can buy a chiinney to 

fit your lamp that will 

last till some accident hap- 
pens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 

“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will 
get it— if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—they may be 
better forhim; he may like the breaking. 


Our “Index”? describes a/7 lamps and thei 
proper chimneys. With it you can always ord: 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lam 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Add-ess Macsetn,!) ‘sburgh, Pa, 


at greatly Reduced Prices 


Men's Heavy American Montagnac Over- 
coats—silk velvet collar, satin sleeve 
lining, and edges piped with velvet; 
were $25.00 — now $12.00 

| Men’s Oxford Frieze Overcoats—box 
sack ; satin sleeve and body lining and 
velvet collar ; were $12.00—now $8.50. 

Men’s Heavy Long Raglan Overcoats— 





my customers remain with me from year 
to year I am satisfied that they get as 
good attention as could be had elsewhere. 
My prices are reasonable 


If your watch needs regu/ating or setting bring it to 
me. I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watc 
trade—established three generations ago—ana 
up to date in every feature of the business, w« 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [lade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., | 


1624 Chestnut St Philadelphia, Pa — 





black or Oxford grays; pure wool; 

| were $18—now $12. 

| Men’s Black Suits of Rough Cheviot ; 

| high shoulders and regular military 

| sack coat, cut rather short; were 

| $15.00—now $10.00. 

| Men's Suits of Oxford grays and fancy 

| worsted—stripe and check effects ; 
twenty or more styles, with double- 
breasted vests; were $12.00 and 
$15.00—now $8.50. 

Men's Suits of Black Thibet and Clay 
Worsteds; sack or cutaway coats ; all 
sizes up to 46 inches; were $15.00, 
$18.00and $20.00—now $12.00. 

Men's Worsted Trousers—in neat stripe 
and check effects; welt seams; in 
proper widths ; were $5.00 and $6.0c0— 
now $3.50. 

Boys’ Sailor Blouse Suits—in blue, black 
and mixed fabrics; neatly trimmed ; 
sizes 3 to 10 years; were $5.00—now 
$3.50. 

Boys’ Russian Blouse Suits—new blue, 
red and brown effects; handsomely 
trimmed ; were $6.50 and $8.50—now 
$4.50. 

Boys’ Overcoats—the Russian styles with 
belts and the short box sack styles ; 
velvet collars ; were $6.50 and $8.50— 
now $5.00. 

Boys’ Reefers—of dark blue heavy chin- 
chilla ; wide collars; were $5.00 and 
$6.00—now $3.00 and $3.50. 

Boys’ Knee Trousers—pure wool and 
strongly made; were $1.00—now 50 
cents. 


| Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
| attention. Address orders ‘‘ Department C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPH?A. 
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ss ‘ _ JACKSON & CO. 
Real 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON 


6 Wall Street, New York. 





Interest allowed on 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Correspondence invited. 


an 


$100,000 
Forty-Year Five Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds of a Water Company 
in Pennsylvania, with present 
revenue more than sufficient to pay interest 


on bonds, and with the added security of 
the guarantee of both principal and in- 


terest of the bonds by a responsible cor- 3 


poration. Bonds free from State tax. 
Price, 102% and interest. 
sirable investment. 
request by 
WILLIAM P. HUSTON 
503 GIRARD TRUST CO. BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 


A very de- 
Details fnrnished on 


3933333333 33F333333333323. 
cup of Coffee, excel- 
Good lent meals, daintily 
served in a quiet room. 


Table d'hote 25 cents. 
A la carte. 


Y. F. A. Building 
140 N. Fifteenth St. 
Rooms, one person, 75 cents; two 
persons, 50 cents each per night; 

$3 and $4 per week. 
Phone Address 
1-33-55 | ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk 


‘SESEESCEEECEEEE EC EEEEE 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Yffice, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ) 
Residence, «714 Woodstock Street, f Philadelphia, Pa 


Richards & Showrde, Jobbing attended to. | 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS., 
t125 Spring >t (first street above Race), Philad’ a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 W. allace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 ing St., Tia. 


Please neeutiun FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements ih it. 
us and to the advertisers. 


iv ewes 


Estate Brokers, 


This is of value to | 


INTELLIGENCER. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY | 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


AND 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY 
IZATION, 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B- MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chertnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Gugrdian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Fund» and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


ruta, SAMUEL 8 SHIPLEY; 
AS.WING; 

ERTS FOULKE:; Assistant ryust OF 
ALSOP; 7rrasurer, SAMUEL 


gerd: 
PLE & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRAGITE COAL. 
NO CINDEeS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTSD. 


NO SMOKE, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTESIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANT]C CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND CQ*FORT. SAFETY AND 


SPRFT : 


Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; 
Manager of Insurance Department, 
BARTON TOWNSEND: Assistant Actuary, 
H; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 


Vice President and Actua 
OSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, oD 
A 


Friends’ Book Association, 

OF PHILADELPHIA 

® Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 

Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 

~ Artists’ Materials, 

v Kindergarten, School Supplies. 

¥ Everything relating to the Kinder- 

garten and School. 


S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


{ Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
b eisieaiennsteles iui tctaceaieaaa 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1901. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1901. 


given, and also read the notes below. 


Read the figures 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both."’ 


WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals, * Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 
The Nation, ($3), 
Literary Digest, 

scribers only}, 
Independent, ($23, 
Christian Register, ($3), 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4), . 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 
The Living Age, ($6), 


2.90 


($3), | (new sub- 


4.50 


MONTHLIES. 

British Friend, (6s. 6d. & postage), $3.75 
Meehans’ Monthly oe Hort.), 

($2), 


3-85 
Scribner's “Magagi ne, ($3), 


- $4.85 


MONTHLIES ( Continued.) 
Price for both. 


The Century Magazine, ($4). . . 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 

The Forum, ($3), . - 

North American Review, ($5), 

St. Nicholas, ($3), . 

Lippincott's Magazine, ($2. 50), 
The Chautauquan, ($2), 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 

The Farm Journal, ($0.50), ; 
Little Men and Women, ($0.50), 


Periodicals, 


QUARTERLIES. 
The New World (Relig. Rev.),($3), $4.50 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named 2he~2 should write to us, 


and we will give prices. rp 
Where several! periodicals in ,{aris 2 Blackburt 
ordered through us), by subtracti 


‘* price for both.’’ 


1203 Bolton 


et price of each (if 
. save given under the heading 





